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pendix, the full text of all the conventions, declarations and final 
resolutions are given in the original French, accompanied by a careful 
English translation in parallel columns ; also the full text of the reports 
made by the individual members of the American delegation, the report 
of the delegation itself to the Secretary of State, and finally, the ad- 
dresses delivered at the tomb of Grotius in the Great Church of Delft 
on the rainy Fourth of July, 1899. 

Looking at the tangible results of the Conference, one is naturally 
led to ask what is likely to be the practical value of its work. Mr. 
Holls answers the question without the very least hesitation. He 
* ' frankly avows his conviction that the peace Conference accomplished 
a great and glorious result, not only in the humanizing of warfare and 
the codification of the laws of war, but, above all, in the promulgation 
of the Magna Charta of International Law. ' ' He believes that a long 
first step has been taken towards the establishment of a system that will 
substitute law for force in international relations ; and that, as a result, 
" the glamour of the supposed strength of reactionary government, or of 
the comforts of superstition will be gone, Faith will revive, the ' struggle 
of the soul ' will be won, and general discontent, the basis of all unrest, 
must correspondingly diminish." 

One may be permitted to doubt whether these tremendous results are 
likely to be achieved, even if all the recommendations of the Conference 
meet with general and loyal support ; but that its recommendations may 
be made to produce permanent results of great value, is, no doubt, highly 
probable. The most striking and beneficent feature of the proposed 
agreement is to be found in the fact that the signatory Powers in effect 
declare that no war can hereafter be justified until good offices and media- 
tion and arbitration have all been tried and have all failed. No one can 
as yet foresee how effectual this declaration will prove. But if the work 
of the Conference shall only tend to turn public attention in times of 
excitement towards the means by which war may honorably be averted,— 
if it only serves to point out several paths by which contending nations 
may find a way to peace, — it will have accomplished a task for which all 
nations may rightly praise it. 

It remains only to be said of the book under review that it is well 
printed, is reasonably free from typographical errors, — proces verbeaux 
being perhaps the worst, — and that it is furnished with an adequate index. 

George L. Rives. 

Cabot Bibliography, with an Introductory Essay on the Careers 
of the Cabots, based upon an Independent Examination of the 
Sources of Information. By George Parker Winship. (New 
York : Dodd, Mead and Co.; London : Henry Stevens, Son 
and Stiles. 1900. Pp. lii, 180.) 

This handsome volume is an expansion of Mr. Winship's " Bibliog- 
raphy" published in 1897. Every student of early American history 
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will be glad of an index so complete and a guide so judicious to the much 
vexed subject of the Cabots and their voyages. Coming at the close of 
an active controversy it will be welcomed as a summary of the voluminous 
literature in English, French, German, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese 
concerning the event which gave to the English race an inchoate title to 
Northern America. 

The introductory essay sets forth concisely that which the author con- 
ceives to be the solid residue of fact remaining over from a controversy 
of fifty years. It is written in the true historic spirit and with method 
and clearness. The numbers along the margins of the pages are those 
of the articles in the Bibliography which are considered to establish the 
conclusions in the text. Mr. Winship, however, brings out more strongly 
than any other English writer the probability of another voyage by Se- 
bastian Cabot to the northeast coast of America in 1507 or 1508. This 
point has not been sufficiently elucidated and he is right in dwelling upon 
it, especially in the light of the report made by Marcantonio Contarini 
to the Venetian senate in 1536 (Art. 80). The ill-fated expedition to 
the La Plata is treated with much insight. The moral character of Sebas- 
tian Cabot is summed up with historic sanity, as that of an ordinary man 
of his day and generation — not an anachronistic, evangelical saint on 
the one hand, nor a perfidious liar and traitor on the other. The cele- 
brated map of 1544 is discussed and its evidence as to the landfall of 
1497 having been on Cape Breton Island is accepted as conclusive. In 
short Mr. Winship adopts the rules of practice of every law court and 
accepts one piece of definite, positive evidence as outweighing a wilder- 
ness of negative and contradictory conjecture. His reasons, however, 
for supposing that Sebastian Cabot, on his return to England, took up his 
residence at Bristol are not apparent. 

The main body of the volume is the Bibliography, and that is divided 
into a bibliography of " sources " (or of writers before the year 1600) 
and of later or secondary authorities, including all the controversialists of 
recent years. The articles are numbered consecutively for easy refer- 
ence, and the works cited have evidently been examined with care and 
are described with accuracy. The notes appended are very valuable and 
contain an impartial estimate of each work and, in the case of larger and 
more general treatises, references to the pages where the Cabot matter 
may be found. The Bibliography is as complete as such a work can pos- 
sibly be. Some of the articles in popular magazines and newspapers 
during the Cabot celebration year might perhaps have been omitted, but 
in such a work fulness is an error on the right side. On the other hand 
mention might have been made of Champlain, and certainly it is due to 
Charlevoix. The edition of Navarrete's Voyages in quarto is the one 
usually found in large libraries, but there is also a later edition in octavo 
which is deserving of mention as is also D'Avezac's Examen Critique of 
Nicholl's life of Sebastian Cabot in the Revue Critique d' Histoire of 
April, 1870, which has been published separately. One reference, how- 
ever, we do miss — the three-cent postage stamp of Newfoundland ; for it 
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not only declares Bonavista to have been the landfall in 1497 but it gives 
a picture of the spot. This is the first instance of what may be called 
the "philatelic method" in history. It is heroic and disposes summa- 
rily of Gordian knots. 

Some of the notes suggest remark. In Art. 374 there is a slip (prob- 
ably in transcription), for Haliburton gives Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, 
as the landfall, not Nova Scotia. The note on Article 89 (the Desce- 
liers map) follows Mr. Coote's opinion that the map shows the results 
of Cartier's first voyage ; but Mr. Harrisse was unquestionably right, in 
the discussion which followed its publication by Lord Crawford. It really 
contains all the results of Cartier's second voyage. There is also a mis- 
leading note at Art. 218 (Thome's map) referring the legend solely to 
the Labrador coast. This map is in Hakluyt's Divers Voyages. There is 
a reproduction of it in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada for 
1897 at p. 192 and it will be seen at once upon inspection that the legend 
covers the coast from latitude 40 northwards. The La Cosa map (Art. 
84) hardly receives the attention due to its importance. Mr. Ganong 
(Art. 359) is entitled to the entire credit of having first demonstrated 
that the Island of St. John in the 1544 map was not intended for Prince 
Edward Island, but for the Magdalen group, and, in Art. 398, it would 
have been more precise to have said that the Rev. Moses Harvey was the 
first to suggest the quadri -centennial of 1897, omitting the word "among." 

Trifling matters such as these found after a close perusal of a volume 
containing so many thousands of references and critical estimations over 
the immense extent of the Cabot literature, establish the painstaking ac- 
curacy of this most valuable book. Every Cabot scholar should have it 
and if he should at any time be reproached with the unpractical nature 
of his studies he may refer to Art. 549 and point out that the rights of 
property abutting on the public streets of New York depend upon the 
common law of England and not on the Roman Dutch law for the reason 
that John Cabot antedated Henry Hudson. 

S. E. Dawson. 

The Clergy in American Life and Letters. By Daniel Dulany Ad- 
dison. (New York and London : The Macmillan Co. 1900. 
Pp. ix, 400.) 

There are no publishers in America more worthily respected than 
the Macmillan Company. There is no American scholar or man of let- 
ters more deservedly eminent than Professor Woodberry, of Columbia 
University. And among our younger Episcopal clergy, of the more 
liberal kind, there is none more energetic and devoted than the Reverend 
Daniel Dulany Addison. No book, then, could have a much happier 
origin than one which should proceed from his authorship, through the 
editorship of Professor Woodberry, to the lists of the Macmillans. 

Whoever takes up The Clergy in American Life and Letters, with the 
agreeable anticipations thus excited, must feel, as he turns the pages, a 
growing sense of disappointment. In plain truth, the book proves to be 



